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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lives of the Italian Poets. By the Rev. Henry Stebbing, M. A. 

M.R.S.L. With twenty medallion portraits. 3 vols. 8vo. Bull. 
A piocrapny of the Italian Poets has long been a desideratum. 
Mr Stebbing has here supplied one, which, if more defective in some 
respects than might be wished, is not a common-place production, 
and will be gladly placed on his shelves by the lover of Italian 
literature. To ourselves, to whom a set of book-shelves is one of 
the most delightful of sights, and who never behold a set of the 
Tuscan bards upon them, without thinking we see a lump of sun- 
shine, it will be no small pleasure to contemplate the very backs of 
the books, with the title upon them,—Lives or Tue IraLian Poets. 
What particular objections we have to make to any of Mr Stebbing’s 
remarks, or what agreement to express with them, will appear as 
we go through his volumes. To speak generally, we have to thank 
him for an addition to the stock of biography, containing evidences 
of elegant scholarship and graceful feeling; while we cannot help 
regretting that he has not given us a little more criticism, with oc- 
casional specimens ; that he has inserted the lives of some authors 
who are hardly to be called poets, (Lorenzo di Medici for instance, 
Aretin and Politian) ; brought in sucha man as Pulci under Politian’s 
cloak, as if he had not been far more worthy of a chapter thaa 
twenty Politians; said not a word of Redi and Forteguerri, two of 
the most popular poets of their kind, the former an original; and 
among his minor poets, made distinguished mention of Apostolo Zeno ; 
omitting altogether the names of Rucellai, Tansillo, Pastorini, the 
Zappi, Cassiani, Morando, and twenty others, far better than some 
to whom he has given an elevated station. Politian was only a 
scholar, read him as you will: we are not aware of one touch of 
poetry in that bully of his time, Aretin: and much as we admire 
and love the author of the Basil story, the Falcon, Griselda, &c. we 
cannot think that even Boccaccio has a right to be admitted among 
the Italian poets, though his passionate admiration of poetry was 
something more akin to the possesion of it, than the highest powers 
of some of the writers admitted into Mr Stebbing’s work. Boc- 
caccio was mastered by what he admired. His finest things, (and 
divine they are,) are like the reports of a wo:.dering child. He 
could not concentrate at will, as the poet does ; his poetry is lan- 
guid prose. If he had lived now, he could have written the Waverley 
Novels, and put finer women into them, But no real poet could 
have written his Filocopo, and his Amorosa Fiametta. 

The lives written by Mr Stebbing, are those of Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Lorenzo di Medici, Politian, Boiardo, Sannazzo, Ariosto, 
Bembo, Vittoria Colonna, Arctin, Tasso the father, Trissino, Berni, 
Alamanni, Guarani, Tasso, Chiabrera, Tassoni, Marini, Metastasio, 
Zeno, Filicaia, Guidi, Parini, and Alfieri: with incidental notices of 
Pulci, Frugoni, Achillini, Testi, and others, 

It is difficult to know what to make of the character of Dante, 
according to the notions entertained of him. He has a grave and 
almost holy reputation with the world, something analogous to that 
of Milton, and no poet has been bitterer upon licence than he, yet 
during some period of his exile, we find that he formed an “ illicit 
connexion.” He married at atime when his thoughts are said to have 
been occupied with another woman, and the marriage is said to 
have become unhappy on that account, yet he seems to have taken 
no pains to conciliate his wife. To take for granted the poetical 
justice of his great work, he has condemned and eulogized none 
but such as deserved it: yet upon the least investigation it turns 
out to be written in the most violent party spirit: good men are 
damned without mercy, and fellows put into heaven, who according 
to orthodox morality, have no more business there than the devil 
himself. Nothing can be more certain, nevertheless, than that he 
was avery great poet, and that he was capable of writing with great 
occasional tenderness and sweetness; though we think that the 
entireness of his feeling in the latter respect has been overrated, 





and that something of a morbid wish to give pain, or at least to 
dwell upon painful inconsistencies, is apt to mingle with his kind- 
ness. We cannot conceive, for example, on what principle of bene- 
volence or compliment, public or private, he thought it necessary to 
put the daughter of his host, Guido Novello, into hell, while bis 
host was alive and a reader of him, however gently he has done it, 
or whatever pity has been pleased to bestow upon her. He also 
might have refrained from damning several of his friends and ac- 
quaintances. Some have conjectured that he wished to bring the 
belief in an infernal region into contempt. But, itis to suppose him 
long-sighted, indeed, beyond his time, to think that he had an inten- 
tion of this sort, when he has put so many enemies there, as well as 
friends, 

The illicit connexion, except on the part of a man of so austere 
a character, would not prove so much as might be thought in that 
age ; since it is the nature of excessive theories of restraint to pro= 
duce laxity, as was the case with the church-men who kept mis- 
tresses; and it is remarkable, that out of the four great poets of 
Italy, three had illegitimate children, (Dante, Petrarch, and 
Ariosto,) and the fourth (Tasso) had no objection to them, if we 
are to trust his “ Rime. Amorose,” and his famous ode on the 
“ Golden Age.” We have a favourite theory, which we think it 
worth while to insist upon, when speaking of the inconsistencies 
of a great man, and this is, that they are traceable to his progeni- 
tors. Dante may have had a very austere father, and a kind mo- 
ther: he would partake of the nature of both; and hence the 
perplexity in his character. He was the greatest, though certainly 
not the most pleasing poet in Italy. It would be unnatural to like 
to live in his world, as we do in the good-natured one of Ariosto, 
or the love-haunted solitudes of Petrarch. His poem, seldom 
amiable, sometimes affecting, but always forcing the thoughts 
strongly upon themselves, is rather calculated to work out some 
ultimate good, by seconding the vigour of particular minds, than to 
become popular even in a small degree. It is like a capricious 
book of martyrs, furnishing pictures for children, and reflections 
destructive of its own dogmas to men; but can never take hold of 
the world at large. 

The person of this extraordinary man, and the general aspect of 
his moral character, are well described by Mr Stebbing: “ The 
person of Dante, according to the descriptions of contemporary 
writers, and the various medals and paintings which have multiplied 
his likeness, are strikingly representative of his intellectual charac- 
ter. The expression of his visage, which was long, and deeply em- 
browned, was grave and severe; his eyes were large and penetrat- 
ing; his nose aquiline; his under lip advanced beyond the upper ; 
and the hair, both of his head and beard, thick, black and crisp. 
In stature he was not above the middle size, and as his years ad- 
vanced, he was somewhat bowed by infirmity: but his appearance 
was always haughty and dignified, and his slow step and composed 
countenance impressed all who saw him with respect. With regard to 
his general character, its principal features were great ardour in what- 
ever he undertook, unrestrained freedom of both acting and speak- 
ing, according to his own ideas of right, great warmth in his attach- 
ments, and an impatience of flattery or dissimulation, His senti- 
ments were pure, and the natural temper of his mind inclined to 
devotion, For the most part, his life seems to have corresponded 
to his principles; but the discontent which existed between him 
and his wife, and the consequent unsettled state of his affections, 
led him, during some period of his exile, into an illicit connexion. 
We have scarcely, indeed, any opportunity of judging correctly of 
his character as a father and a husband. He certainly was open to 
the accusation of having thrown all the asperity of his feelings into 
his domestic relations, and of having deserted or neglected them 
through a large portion of his life. But, from the time of his being 
elected prior, to the day of his death, he seems to have been wholly 
occupied with politics or with the studies, which either abstracted 
him from the world or ministered nourishment to the bitter and 
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passionate emotions with which he regarded his faith. He was 
hence borne along by a torrent which swept all milder sympathies 
and regards from his bosom,—the only channel throngh which any 
tender feeling could insinuate itself into his heart was memory ; 
but, with the recollection of his native city and the scenes of his 
youth, were too intimately blended the deep-seated resentment o 
the injured citizen; and thus, both in his life and poetry, the gen. 
tler feelings of his nature cast only a rare and fitful gleam over the 
prevailing gloom.” —Vol. J, p. 57. 

We may add, that Dante, perhaps, partook of more of the scep- 
ticism for which some of his friends were famous, than might be 
supposed from his designing a department iu hell to unbelievers, and 
putting them in it. He was a Platonist and metaphysician, and 
probably refined upon his doubts in some such way as to reconcile 


them, or fancy he reconciled them, with the opinions required of 
him. 





““How!” said M. Haima, out of all patience, “him whom J] 
have treated as a son, and loaded with benefits! You rave. What 
are your proofs ?” 

Catiche remained silent ;—and not another word could the plan- 
ter draw from her. So he was forced to take his leave, very ill 
satisfied with his visit., 

“told you how it was ;” replied he to his friend’s inquiry re- 
garding his success, “the old fool knows nothing of the matter; 
and, out of envy, for aught I know, or for want of some one else to 
accuse, she lays the blame on poor Antoine. But | deserved no 
better, for my folly in going to consult a sorceress.” 

“ Be advised,” returned his friend, “ Catiche is well informed 
regarding all that passes on our plantations, and she would not 
hazard such an assertion without good reason. You have an unli- 
mited confidence in Antoine, but see that it 1s not misplaced; he 
has opportunity enough to do you this injury, if he be so disposed.” 

** But how should he be so disposed? I have shown him more 
favour, than any one else on the plantation. He has whatever he 


’ 








[To be continued.} 





THE SLAVE. 
BY ROBERT DALE OWEN. 

In the pleasant island of Martinique, there lived, about thirty 
years ago, a rich planter; named Monsieur Haima. Possessed of a 
“princely fortune, gifted with a polished address, and a mild and | 
friendly character, he was one of the most influcntial colonists on 
the island. His plantations were numerous and flourishing, and he 
was waster of many hundred slaves, whom he treated with huma- 





nity and gentleness. To one of these, a young man of colour, he 
accorded the most implicit confidence. 
He had but to express a wish, and it was 
“gratified. His master made him general overseer of his property, 
and manager of his affairs; and Antoine might be seen mounted on 
‘a superb charger, with silver bit and spurs,—:he adopted son, it 
seemed, rather than the servant, of the opulent planter. M. Haima 
had large droves of mules, and numerous herds of oxen, which, for 
a long period, increased year by year. At last a mortality ap- 
peared among them, and he lost a great number. A few of his 
: Megroes, too, died suddenly; and the disease which carried them 
‘off, was not understood. The next year the mortality increased. 
The negroes died in numbers, and, among them, the parents and 
other relations of Antoine. The ablest physicians were consulted, 
and several gave it as their opinion that the mortality was caused 
poison. The third year, it raged to a yet more frightful extent : 
men, women, and children died daily. The symptoms of poison 
were now too evident to be mistaken, but he who administered it 
remained unknown and unsuspected. M. Haima had always lived 
upon friendly terms with his neighbours. 

One day, when the mortality was at its height, several of M. 

“ Haima’s friends called to consult and condole with him, ‘ Let me 
advise you,” said one of them, “to apply to the Sorceress who 
lives at the foot of the mountains.” 

“ What !” said M. Haima in surprise, “old Catiche! You surely 
do not suspect me of giving credit to the foolish stories which are 
circulated and believed among the slaves of ter supernatural 
powers ?” ; 

“By no means, but a reputation like her’s is seldom acquired 
without some foundation. Do not imagine that 1 give her imore 
credit than yourself for her powers of witchcraft. But for shrewd- 

‘ness and sagacity,-I do give her credit. By her spies, or otherwise, 
she obtains information regarding even the most secret doings of 
‘her neighbours. Scarce a whisper can be spoken, but it comes to 
her ears; and if any one can inform you who is your secret enemy, 
it is old Catiche.” 

M. Haima recurred next day to his friend’s advice. 
a beggar,” thought he, “if this mysterious mortality continues much 
longer. And, after all, a wise man may profit even by the super- 
stition of fools. At all events, I cannot lose much by the trial.’— 
So he mounted his horse, and rode unattended to the hut of the 
sorceress. 

She sat in its furthest corner, muffled in a huge blanket, and 


*‘ miuttering unintelligibly to herself; and did not, by word or ges- 


‘ture, iutimate her recognition of the planter as he entered. He 
seated himself by her, and inquired if she could throw any light 
upon bis late misfortunes. 

“ How should I?’ returned the hag in her sharpest key. “ How 
should a poor old creature like me know anything of such doings ¢” 

M. Haima replied,‘ 1 do not suppose, as many do, Catiche, 
that you have other means of obtaining information, than any one 
else might have, with the same acquaintance and opportunity ; but 


* you do get to know almost everything that passes in the island.” 


“ And if I cannot speak with spirits, why do you come to me? 
You have your own eyes and cars, and can use them as well as I 
ean.” 

’M, Haima'drew feom-his pocket a couple of gold pieces, and as 
he put them.into her withered hand, he said, “ Catiche, I have not 
time to argue with you. Tell me, if you can tell me, who it is that 


poisons my slayes and my cattle.” 

The old woman looked ‘at the gold, cast a searching glance round 
the room, and then, approaching her lips close to the planter’s ear, 
(pronounced ima low whisper, the name of “ Antoine!” 


“T shall be | 





asks, or wishes for. Interest, if not gratitude, would make him 
regard my welfare as his own.” 

“ Well,” said his friend, “do not trust too much to probabilities. 
Order Antoine to be seized, and brought before you. Tell him 
that all his villainy is discovered, and see how he will conduct him- 
self.” 

M. Haima was exceedingly loth to agree to a proposal which 
seemed to cast an unjust imputation on his favourite; but, at last, 
his friend’s repeated representations induced him to adopt it. 
Antoine was manacled and brought before him. He uttered no 
complaint, nor did he evince any signs of trepidation or guilt. His 
master already repented the course he had adopted; and, as he 
looked on Antoine’s steady eye, and collected demeanour, found 


Antoine was a slave in | no little difficulty in acting the part he had consented to assume. 


“Tt is you, then,” at last he said, “who have been my s>cret 
enemy, who have wantonly destroyed iny proper_y, and all but 
effected my ruin.” 

“1, Monsieur Haima ?”’ 

“Yes, you. Disguise is no longer necessary. All your plots 
are discovered. Everything is known to me, except the motive 
that could have induced one oa whom I have conferred such bene- 
fits, to act the serpent towards his protector and benefactor.” 

Antoine was silent, but a slight, scarcely perceptible, yet cone 
temptuous curl of the upper lip aroused his master’s suspicions, 
and determined him to follow up the examination in a similar 
tone. 

“T treated you with the care and confidence of a father. I dis- 

tinguished you above all your companions, and you have abused 
| my favour—repaid my kindness with the blackest treachery. You 
have plotted, and but too successfully effected, a revenge, such as 
the cruellest mind conceives against its bitterest enemy.” 
| Antoine still remained silent, but the kindling, almost exulting, 
expression of his eye, confirmed M. Haima’s surmises, “ Antoine,’ 
continued he, with increasing emotion, “have | merited this at 
your hands? Have I given cause for such deadly revenge ? _ Inte- 
| rest, if not gratitude, might surely have secured your fidelity. 

What was wanting to your comfort and happiness ? ‘Say ! —What 
| could you wish for, that you did not possess 7” 
| My liberty !” said the African, in a tone of mingled pride ent 
| bitterness. 
| “And did I not grant you more than liberty could have afforded 

you ?”” 
| “Twas your slave !” and Antoine drew up his tall and handsome 
form to its full height, and clenched the manracles that bound his 
| hands, as if he would crush the iron chain in his grasp. 
| “Wretched man!” said his master, as a conviction of the truth 
| at last settled on his mind; “these, then, were your motives! But 
| your own father and motier—your nearest relations 7” 
|" « Had I not poisoned them, I should myself have been sus- 
| pected.” 
| “ Good God!” exclaimed the planter, “and this is the man I had 
treated as my own child, and to whom I had confided all I pos- 


” 





sess ? 
“ife was but a part of your property, 
scorntul smile. ; 
“Do you feel no compunction—no remorse, for the multiplied 
and ungrateful crimes you have committed ?” 
“ None.” ; 
“Had I ever given you the shadow of a cause to complain ot 
iny conduct towards you ?” 
| . * Never.” 
Antoine was forthwith conducted to prison, tried, and executed. 
M. Haima’s fellow-planters, as the story circulated among them, 
| moralised on the danger of evincing partiality for a slave; and bade 
| their overseers double their vigilance and increase their severity. 
| While the philosopher and the friend of freedom thence deduced, 
with greater reason, a striking argument against slavery itself, be tts 
form or disguise what it may. 


> 


said the slave, with a 


I have not related a tale of fancy. I hold the above facts from @ 
French gentleman who resided on the island at the time they hap- 
pened, who was personally acquainted with M. Haima, aud who 
had seen the high-spirited and misguided Antoine in the height of 
that favour and prosperity, which could not weigh with him against 
the name of SLAVE. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN 'THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury Lane.—The Brigand.—The Llustrious Stranger.—And the Pantomime. 
Covent Garpgen.—The Chancery Suit.—Teddy the Tiler.—And the Pantomime. 





Covent GARDEN. 
THE new opera that was to have been produced last night, is post- 
poned ; and the Chancery Suit was performed instead, probably in 
consequence of its having been mentioned before the Lory Cuan- | 
CELLOR, during the question between the great theatres and Mr | 


ArnoL_p. The reader knows our opinion of this play. It is cre- 





ditable to the author; but it is not a comedy, in the high sense of | 
the term; nor will it be a stock piece. Mr Peake has a genuine | 
turn for humour ; and, in his character of Geoffrey Muffincap, has 
shewn that he has even invention ; but it is all of the smaller kind. 


} 
{ 
| 


| 


| charge. 


Superiority To Revence.—The illustrious Descartes used to 
say, that when an injury was offered to him, he seated himself so 
high above it, that it could not reach him. 


Tue MANy AGAINST THE Few.—“ In the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth there was a difference between the Protestants and 
Papists, and Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Chancellor, was appointed 
to be judge; but the conclusion was, the stronger party carried it : 
for so religion was brought into kingdoms, so it has continyed, nnd 
so it may be cast out, when the State pleases.” —Selden’s Table 
Talk.—{ And when the State does not please, the people, if they 
know their own power, will cast out the State.] 


SeLpEen’s Opinton oF THE CLeRGY.—All confess there never 
was a more learned clergy; no man taxes them with ignorance. 
[N.B. This opinion was not written in the nineteenth century. ] 
But to talk of that is like the fellow that wasa great wencher: he 
wished God would forgive him his carnalities, and lay usury to his 
The clergy have worse faults —Selden. 


MAGNANIMITY AND Parvanimity.—A gallant man is above ill 


words: an example we hayein the old Lord Salisbury (who was a 
great wise man) Stone had called some lord about court “ Fool,” 


the lord complains, and has Stone whipped. Stone cries, “ I 


| might have called my Lord Salisbury “ Fool,” often enough, before 


He wants the knowledge, and literature, and high wit, necessary to | he would have had me whipped.” —Selden. 


sustain a comedy. He can run up pleasant little tents, to laugh | 
and make merry in; but he cannot build a house of five stories. | 
There was nothing new at the theatres. In our notice of the | 
Irishman in London, yesterday, we omitted to mention Mr Bak | 
whom we do not remember to have seen before, and who per- | 
formed the part of the footman with good bustle and effect. 
But why does Mr Baker dress as if he were undressed? When | 
he took his coat off, we were alarmed lest he should lay aside his | 
waistcoat also; in which case it seemed doubtful what would have | 
remained to be doffed. Now this is not so well at any time; and | 
though Mr Baxer’s lower extremities appear to have been turned | 
by nature with much symmetry, he seems to have forgotten | 
that a good deal of fat has been superinduced upon his | 
proportions; so that as he walked up and down _ before | 
the stage lamps, gallantly refusing to put on the injured coat, of | 
which his master had ordered him to strip, we were in that painful | 
state of mind which is felt by people sitting in a conscious multitude, | 
who know that they are all making the same objection internally, 
but feel it to be inexpressible. 





Milton’s Adam, in the French | 
translation, always appears to us to be a naked gentleman in al 
cocked-hat. Now, if this gentleman had exchanged his cocked. | 
what for a round one, and his character for that of a footman, | 
and could have made his astounding reappearance in the world, in | 

| 


the farce of the Jrishman in London, having in the meanwhile grown 
fat, he would have looked as Mr Baker did, when he walked up and 
down before the lamps the other night, dazzling the stage-boxes, and | 
lifting the eye-brows of the pit. 
The readers of the TaTter will not accuse us of prudery ; but | 
by reason of our very contempt for it, we feel bound to caution the 


fat and lively against these extreme overt-acts of innocence. 


my 
ey 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Incenpiartes —Fancy to yourself a man sets the city on fire at 
Cripplegate. and that fire continues, by means of others, till it 
comes to Whitetriars, and he that begun it would fain quench it: 
does not he deserve to be punished most that first set the city on 
fire? So ’tis with the incendiaries of the state. They that first 
set it on fire (by monopolizing forest business, imprisoning Parlia- 
ment-men, &c.)—{In our age we may say,—by Corn laws, Game- 
laws, Power of Imprisonment-laws, and fifiy other cruel oppressions] 
—are now become regenerate and would fain quench the fire: cer- 


our distractions —Selden. 


Waar THEN ?—In all times the Princes in England have done 
something illegal to get money: but then camea Parliament and all 
was well: the people and the prince kissed and were friends; and 
so things were quiet for awhile. Afterwards there was another 
trick found out to get money, and after they had got it, another Par- 
liament was called to set all right, &c. But now they have so out- 
run the constable. . . -—Selden. 


.» There is no stretching of power: ’tis a good rule—* Eat within 
your stomach.” Act within your commission.—Selden. 

(Abuse of power, or of stomach, will assuredly recoil upon the 
aggressor, sooner or later.] 








An American CatcuLation.—The annual income of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who lately died in England, was no less than 
25,0001. This is equal tothe compensation that we allow to our 
President and Vice-President, the four Secretaries of the great de- 
partments, the Post-master General, the Chief Justice, and the Six 
Associate Judges of the Supreme Court, and the support of our 
Minister at London into the bargain. The Bishop of London suc- 
ceeds to this golden manager of “ the Church.”—American Paper. 


SineuLar Cornemence.—lIt is a remarkable coincidence that 
five successive Presidents of the United States have gone out of 
office in the 66th year of their age :— 


Washington, born Feb. 22, 1732. Inaugurated 1789. 


J. Adams, Oct. 19, 1735. == 1797. 
Jefferson, Apr. 2, 1743. -_ 1801. 
Madison, Mar. 5, 1751. — 1809. 
Monroe, Apr. 2, 1759. — 1817. 


JOY AND GRIEF. 
None can be always one: our griefs and joys 
Hold several sceptres in us, and have times 
For their divided empires.—Chapman’s Bussy @ Ambois. 
COURT SIGHTS AND TRANSFORMATIONS. 
I'll tell you what you shall see ; 
You shall see many faces of man’s making, 
For you shall find very few as God 
Left them: and you shall see many legs too ; 
Amongst the rest you shall hehald one pair, 
The feet of which were in times past sockless, but are now, 
Thro’ the change of time (that alters all things ) 
Very strangely become the legs of a knight 
And a courtier; another pair you shall see, 
That were heir-apparent legs to a glover, 
These legs hope shortly to be honorable ; 
When they pass by they will -bow, and the mouth 
To these legs will seem to offer you some courtship, 
It will swear, but it will lie; hear it not. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Woman Hater. 


TEMPERANCE IN DrinktnG.—Whenever you begin to. consider 
whether you may safely take one draught more, it is then high time 


| to give over.—Jeremy Taylor. [A similar maxima would be found 
| equally salutary with respect to eating; excess in which has been, 
‘until recently treated with undue indulgence,—particularly by 


the clergy.—F. F.] 


Littiputran NewspareErR.—The smallest newspaper in the 
known world, has just reached us from Salem. It 1s called “ The 
Hive,’ and may be read profitably by all. our little statesmen and 
stateswomen, in the nursery, before breakfast. The paper is five 
inches long, by three in width.—Boston Palladium. 

Woman.—Never shrink from a woman of strong sense. If she 
become attached to you, it will be frow seeing and valuing similar 
qualities in yourself. You may trust her, for she knows the value 
of your confidence ; you may consult her, for she is able to devise, 
and does so at once with the firmness of reason, and the considera- 
tion of affection. Her love will be lasting, for it will not have been 
lightly won: it will be strong and ardent, for weak minds are not 
capable of the loftier grades of passion. If you prefer attaching 
yourself to a woman of feeble understanding, it must be either from 
fearing to encounter a superior person, or from the poor vanity of 
preferring that admiration which springs from ignorance, to that 
which approaches to appreciation. 

The best and most forcible sense of a word is often that which 
is contained in its etymology.— Coleridge. 

Aw Execant Sopnism aGAinst ReEvotutionary JNNovation.— 
I might refer our hurrying enlighteners and revolutionary amputa- 
tors to the gentleness of nature, in the oak and the beech, the dry 
foliage of which she pushes off only by the propulsion of the new 
buds, that supply its place. My friends! a cloathing even of 
withered leaves is better than bareness.—Coleridge. 














504 THE TATLER. 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 


THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 
Mrs org vt Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 











Lord ByRron’s Tragedy of Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Sabina, Mrs Daly. 
‘4 y 7 Grizzle Glowworm, Mrs Beaumont. Susan, Miss Barnett. Amoret, Miss M. Glover. 
WERNER, OR THE INHERITANCE. Attendant Spirits, Misses Stallard, Gallot, 7 Rose, and S. Barnett. 
(Adapted by Mr Macreapy.]} Astragalus, Mr YATES. 
Josephine, Mrs FAUCIT, Ida Stralenheim, Miss FAUCIT. Linaro, Alpanor, and Spirit Hunters, Messrs Morris, Winning, Fry, Taylor, &c. 
Werner, Mr MACREADY, Ulric, Mr WALLACK, Gabor, Mr COOPER, John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Baron Stralenheim, Mr H. Wallack, Fritz, Mr Younge, Otto, Mr Cohen, Sebastian, Gregory, and Adam, Messrs Sanders, Willson, and Paulo, Jun. 
Henric, Mr Salter, Eric, MrC. Jones, _ Idenstein, Mr W. Bennett, Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. _ Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE 
Rodolph, Mr Cooke, Arnheim, Mr Fenton, Meister, Mr Eaton, Andrew and Karl, (his Children) Masters Calkin and Barnett. 
Ludwig, Mr Cathie, Herman, Mr S. Jones. Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 


ian . ‘ Franzel, MrCharles. Ist Chamois Hunter, MrS.Smith. 2nd do. Mr V. Webster 
tn the couse of the eeeeeg wee Se oe es Ste Sean to ‘ Alruna ;’ and q Spirits of the Alps, Chamois Hunters, Villagers, &c. 


After which After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 
THE LADY AND THE DEVIL. WAS I TO BLAME? 
Zephyrina, Mrs WAYLETT Negombo, Miss CRAWFORD, Julia, Mrs YATES, Melville, Mr YATES, 
Wildlove,; Mr VINING, Signor Rafael, Mr ANDREWS, Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings, Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 
Claudian, Mr COOKE, Jeremy, Mr HARLEY. To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called vesneee ~” ~ 4 THE GREAT. 

) ’ JONES. r BUCKSTONE). 

a. ie es as The — — P| a 1. Boteel. 

. Musi olumbine, Miss 
She Gvevtne end Mads, by Me. Hughes. Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. Clown, Mr SANDERS, _ Pantaloon, Mr KING. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE, Antico, Mr BROWN. 
Gute, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, Mr T. BLANCHARD, ‘ 


Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. 2 PARSLOE, 


THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. ROYAL OLYM PIC THEATRE. 


Scene I1.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s Refectory. 


and Coral Cave in the Deep, Deep Sea.—II1. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.—IlV, —_——, 
Susan’s Cottage, by, Moonlight —V. The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s W weg d Bed.— A Comic Burletta, called 
VII. Farm House, Sunrise.— VIII. ‘Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the THE CHASTE SALUTE 


Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton f 4 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, | (From M. — — os ‘CE. oe a”) 
1830. With a New Nautical Ballet.—XI. Commercial Dock Canal.—XII. Nur 1 c > 
sery for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers —XIV. The Diorama.— The Baroness de ee > my Pada t — ane Miss FITZWALTER. 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Hlustrative of the Union of the Waters. Col wa Wes ‘lle aM, rye NOLETTI 

DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr StanFiewcp. olonel Dorville, Mr. ’ 





The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS | Philippe, Mr Newcombe, Thibaut, Mr Collier. 
OF THE SIMPLON. After which, an entirely New Burletta, to be called 
Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone. —Brieg. —The Simplon. —The THE GRENADIER 


Sale Monies oi Simpln Galery of Alga (ih the | Faany olen, Madame YESTRIS, i whic st wil xing, «0, they march 
roe pl Heer Genin, Pattie. lame esmiave , with the Boromean Islands | through the Town,” a Savoyard Song, prac ‘ Liste n _™ ar Fanny. 
Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. Will Wilks, Mr Raymond. 


To-morrow, William Tell; and the Pantomime. To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, to be called 
CLARISSA HARLOWE., 
Clarissa Harlowe, Mrs GLOVER. Mrs Harlowe, Miss Fitzwalter. 
Clerimont, Mr Raymond. Mr Hariowe, Mr Paget. Capt. Cape, Mr W. VINING. 


} 
THEATRE ROY AL, COV ENT GARDEN. | 
| To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
The New Grand Comic Opera, (in Three Acts) called OLYMPIC REVELS. 
CINDERELLA {Adapted from a burlesque of Couman’s, by Mr PLincuHe and Mr C, Danes.) 
The M gg tag ser P | Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 
Se ewe, BF anes. | Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 


Cinderella, Miss INVERARITY. Clorinda, Miss CAWSE. 

isbe, Miss HUGHES. — — — Miss H. CAWSE., 2 wet Le Tae te 
Felix, Mr HUNT. ron Pumpolino, MrG. PENSON. 
Alidoro, Mr G. STANSBURY. Dandini, Mr MORLEY. SU R RE Y T HEA’ r RE. 


Pedro, Mr KEELEY. 
To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 


HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 





The Opera of 
ROB ROY MAC «REGOR. 


(By Mr Farver.) | Diana reams a: Miss SOMERVILLE, in which character she will sing The Young 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. | Cavalier,’ and ‘ A Highland Lad my Love was born,’ 
: f . Helen Macgregor, Miss M. C. POOLE, Mattie, Mrs VALE, 
Wh 9 Spee eee, Or See] Chanson by Jean M‘Alpine, Miss RUMENS, Martha, Miss NICOL. 
Columbine, Mis LOUISA JOHNSTONE. Sir Frederick Vernon, “re oudh. ‘i ~~ Mr D. PITT, 
. > », r J PTIC , , 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, wun ohn N pty dnd PRY. Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. Francis Osbaldistone , Mr EDW IN, in which character he will sing 


. ai > 4 ht—Ul. Tk 3 or.—Ill. FE ‘ My love is like the red, red rose,’ ‘ Auld lang syne,’ * The lass o’ Gowrie,’ and the 
i of King O'Roirk's ¢ ‘asthe. “iv. The Grand Banquetiog Reda 5 a Ex | Duets, ‘ Though | leave thee now in sorrow,’ aud ‘ Forlorn and broken hearted,’ 
shee’s Ravine.—VI. M‘Murragh’s Keep.—VII. Extensive View of the Lake of with Miss Somerville. 


ote , (Dublin) —1X. 5 =a Bailie Nicol Jarvie, Mr WILLIAMS, Owen, Mr YOUNG, 
—— ther A + ag rn “echt aS “ae A eae Major Galbraith, Mr Ransford, Dougal, Mr Asbury, Captain Thornton, Mr Almar, 


Globe Hotel and Cutler’s Snop.—XII. A Market.—XIIL. Windsor Park and Castle. | -M‘Stewart, Mr Lee, — Saunders Wylie, Mr Webb, Andrew, Mr Rogers. 
—XI1V. Portsmouth H: my The Royal Big? posing — the Coast, till she | After which, a Drama, entitled 
arrives off Brighton, and the Hlumination he Triumphal Arch, Erected in yy : " AR "4 

honor of the Arrival of their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830. THE ae — be ROW ? 


—XVI. Frog Farm and Kitchen.—XVII. Ludgate Hill and St Paul’s, as it was 


intended to be on the 9th of November, 1830.—XVIIL. Lost in a Log.—XIX. Lucille, Miss SOMERY ILLE. Dam» Lodoline Fontaine, Mrs VALE. 
Guildhall as fitted up for the Lord Mayor’s Festival.—XX and last. The Fairy | Mons. Fontaine, Mr VALE. _Mons. Anselm, Mr Young. Courier, Mr Lee. 
Grove and Magic Palace. Hilaire, Mr Edwin. 





' 

To.morrow, the Carnival at Naples; and the Irishman in London. To confiude with the Nautico-Domestic Drama, entitled 
| THE ROVER’S BRIDE. 
| (By Mr G. Aumar.} 


FRENCH PLAYS, Act L—Wanree. 








Alice Manners, Miss SCOTT. Belia Manners, Miss SOMERVILLE. 
THEATRE ROYAL, H AY MARKET. Dame Bellerton, Miss Nicol. Nancy EF a kberry, Miss Ellis. 
‘ } Lawrence Glennon, Mr D. Pitt. 
Miles Bellerton, Mr C. Hill. Marmaduke Magog, Mr VALE. 
In the course of the Season, the Ts Performers will appear for the first time Diedrick Van Voorn, Mr Honnor. Bobby Blackberry, Mr Rogers 


| 
| 
| 
in London. | [Between the First and Second Acts, a lapse of Five Years is supposed to take place.) 
Mademoiselle LEONTINE FAY. du Theatre du Gymnase. | Act LL.—Summuerr. 
Madame ALBERT, du Theatre des Nouveautés. | Alice Manners, Miss SCOTT. Rella, Miss SOMERVILLE. 
| 














M. LEPEINTRE, Ainé, du Theatre du Vaudeville. Mary Blackberry, Mis Rumens. Rae a iteful, Mrs Rogers. 
2 ’ > Captain Glennon r D. Pitt. 
By General Desire. The favorite Pieces of JEAN, and LA SECONDE ANNEE; a, T , 
ing A QUI LA FAUTE? having been received with unbounded applause from a oN Calverdive and Avery, rg His See = aaa 
fashionable and crowded audience, will be repeated this Evening. Marmaduke Magoz, Mr VALE. Koby Blackberry, Mr Rogers. 
On commencera A Sept Heures et demie, par Bluff Laconic, Mr C. Hill. Master Marmaduke Magog, Jun. Master Carbery. 
LES MAUVAISES TETES. 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, de M. Sevrin. - , 
Madame de Granville, Soeur de Richardin, Madame Préval. _ ? . . 1. ‘ 
Sidonie, Mariée secrétement a Alphonse, Mademoiselle HERMINIE. Cosurec TuHeatrre. —Peter the Great and Charles XII. 
Lisette, sa Suivante, Mile. Emma. arlequin Silver P —Wat Tyler 
Alphonse Dermont, Officier de Hussards, M. Alfred. La Medaille, M. Gamard. ~— : "s aging Penny—Wat Ty 
ichardin, Oncle de Sidonie, M. Préval. Fribourg, vieux Suisse, M. Guenée. an ack Straw. 
Suivi de Savier’s Weis Tuearre.—Harlequin and Mother 
LA SECONDE ANNEE; OU, A QUT L A FAUTE ? Goose—A Deed of Blood—The 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, ‘de M. Scr 
Caroline, Femme de Denneville, Mademoise ile FLORV AL. Morning after wate 
. DERVAL remplira le Role de Denneville. Gervault, Caissier, M. Cement. _ — = eS ee 
Edmond, Comte de St. Elme, Ami de Denneville, M. PAULIN 
On Finira par Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
JEAN. parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
Piece en Quatre Parties Mélee de Chant, par MM. THeauLon et A. S1GNOL. J. Cuappet—Errvincuam Witson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
: Maiame de Ligny, Mile. PFLORVAL. : 165 Regent street ; J.Fievp, 16 Air stre et, Piccad.lly ; Ma rsa, i49 
ar Sarpuiee @Olben "Tala do Manas So Lignin Pein Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel ; at Epers’s Library, Old 
Madame om sted Chopin, Limonadi¢re, } . Préval. Bond street ; ‘and by all Book-sellers and Sewune n, 
Aiclaide, sa Fille, Mile. St. Ange. Louise, Femme de > Cheniee, Mme. Gamard. C. and W. ‘Reyne, Printers, Broad street, Golden square, 
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